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The Attack on the Niagara Reservation. 


AST week we spoke of the constant watchfulness 
that must be exercised by the public-spirited por- 
tion of the community, if city parks are to be saved 
from invasion and spoliation. It should be added 
that the same unceasing vigilance is needed for the pro- 
tection of other reservations which a wise policy has set 
apart for the general benefit and enjoyment of the people. 
The conveyance of the Yosemite Valley to the National 
Government, and subsequently to the State of Califor- 
nia, was made to guarantee the protection of its won- 
derful scenery from defacement and vuilgarization and 
to insure the preservation of its natural sublimity and 
beauty throughout all coming time. But experience has 
shown already that it is in constant peril from the attacks 
of private greed. There are complaints, which seem well- 
founded, of the slaughter of the game, the burning of 
the woods and the mutilation of the marvelous cones 
and basins of the geysers in the Yellowstone Park. In our 
own state all efforts to save the Adirondack forests from 
the destructive invasion of railroads have so far proved 
unavailing ; and even the Niagara Reservation has within 
a few days narrowly escaped from an attack upon its integ- 
rity by a private corporation. 

The organized effort to preserve the scenery of the Falls 
of Niagara, which resulted at last in the passage of an act 
to make certain lands about the Falls free forever not only 
to the people of New York but to all mankind, was one of 
the most remarkable movements of recent times. From 
the outset to the end, appeal was made directly to the most 
elevated sentiments and the most generous emotions of the 
people. They were invited to aid in the redemption of 
Niagara, not because it would enhance the value of their 
real estate, not even as a matter of local pride, but simply 
because the unparalleled sublimity and loveliness of this 
spot, with its power to kindle noble thought, was one of 
the priceless possessions of the race. Many men of this 
state and of all parts of the Union—men eminent in every 
walk of life—made bold to declare in a memorial to the 
Governor of New York and “the Governor-General of 
Canada that “objects of great natural beauty and grandeur 
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are among the most valuable gifts which Providence has 
bestowed upon men. The contemplation of them elevates 
and informs the human understanding. They are instru- 
ments of education. They conduce to the order of society. 
They address sentiments which are universal. They draw 
together men of all races, and thus contribute to the peace 
of nations.” Upon this high level the campaign was con- 
ducted throughout, and the victory was gained without a 
single appeal to sordid or selfish motives. 
Notwithstanding the gratifying response of the people 
and of their representatives in Albany to the efforts of the 
public-spirited citizens who kept reiterating their appeal 
through the press and in public addresses and private cor- 
respondence until every intelligent reader of the state was 
informed of the exact condition of Niagara, of its danger, and 
of the reasonableness of the proposed legislation, it was al- 
ways plain that an adequate appreciation of the value of the 
scenery of Niagara was not universal. There were good 
people who were willing to-see the Reservation occupied 
by museums and monuments, and who would encour- 
age the erection of buildings for educational ends, because 
they felt, in a vague way, that education was a good in 
itself, and who would not be made to understand that any 
unnecessary structures would help to mar the scenery, 
which was the essential thing to besaved. Every attempt 
at invasion of this sort has ER canateby been repelled, and 


it was hardly to be expected that any private corporation 


would at this early day be bold enough to attempt the 


-capture of the Falls in order to use them as a water-power 


for private advantage. ‘Tt is a fact, however, that a bill 
with this intent has been introduced into both houses of the 
Legislature, and received a favorable committee report in 
both cases. The Niagara Hydraulic Electric Company 
was authorized, so far as the committees of both houses 
had the power, to build coffer-dams above the cataract, to 
erect machinery, and to bore a tunnel under the bank of 
the river. Of course it was claimed that all this would in- 
flict no injury upon ‘‘the scenery,” but it is plain to every one 
familiar with the way of similar corporations that this fac- 
tory would have despoiled the spot of much of its natural 
charm, and would have been a wanton defacement and 
desecration which must have given pain to every beholder. 
The moral of all this is, as has been well expressed by 
Mr. Harrison, the Secretary of the Niagara Association, 
that ‘‘great wisdom and decision will always be required 
adequately to protect the Niagara Reservation from the 
encroachments of greed and vulgarity. In the nature of 
things it can never be safe for the people of intelligence, 
good taste and public spirit of the State of New York or of 
the country at large to withdraw all oversight and inter- 
est from the management of the Reservation and the care 
of the scenery about the Falls.” This bill was checked 
in the Senate, but other bills will be presented at every 
session of the Legislature, and the. friends of Niagara and 
of American civilization must be in constant readiness to 
meet attack if they hope to save what has been gained. 


There is rarely sufficient room near any tree for all the 
seeds which it produces to germinate or for the seedlings 
to develop into fully-grown individuals. Nature is lavish 
in sowing seeds that the succession of the plant may be 
insured. Most trees are gregarious, therefore, in extreme 
youth, from habit transmitted through many generations. 
They love company, and really thrive only when closely 
surrounded. Close planting is essential, therefore, to insure 
the best results. As the trees grow, the weaker are pushed 
aside and finally destroyed by the more vigorous, and the 
plantation is gradually thinned.. This is the operation 
which is always going on in the forest when man does not 
intervene. It is a slow and expensive operation, however, | 
and the result is attained by a vast expenditure of energy 
and of good material. The strongest trees come out vic- 
torious in the end, but they bear the scars of the contest 
through life. The long, bare trunk and the small and mis- 
shapen head—the only form of a mature tree found in the 
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virgin forest—tell of years or of centuries of struggle, in 
which hundreds of weaker individuals may have perished 
that one giant might survive. But man can intervene, and 
by judicious and systematic thinning help the strong to 
destroy the weak more quickly and with less expenditure 
of vital force. Thick planting is but following the rule of 
nature, and thinning is only helping nature do what she 
does herself too slowly, and therefore too expensively. 
This is why trees in a plantation intended for ornament, 
like those in a park or pleasure-ground, should be planted 
thickly at first, and why they should then be systematically 
thinned from time to time ; and it is because this system- 
atic thinning is altogether neglected, or put off until the 
trees are ruined for any purpose of ornament, that it is so 
rare to find a really fine tree in any public place or private 
grounds. Of the implements required to produce a fine 
tree the axe is certainly the first and most important. 


The Art of Gardening—An Historical Sketch.—V. 
Judea and Pheenicia. 


ON the whole we may conclude that while gardens were 
known and prized in Judea, they played no such conspic- 
uous part in royal and priestly life as they did in most 
Oriental countries, while the private citizen—usually devoted 
to agriculture and devoid of wealth—rarely, if ever, created 
them on an extensive scale. Moreover, we can divine that the 
royal gardens themselves were primarily places for the propa- 
tion of fruit-trees and other useful plants. Even the poetical 
imagery of the Bible reveals this fact, speaking much more of 
fruits, sweet smelling herbs and serviceable trees than of plants 
— for their beauty or for the luxury of the shade they gave. 
lowers were not required in religious ceremonials, but in- 
cense was, and odoriferous herbs are constantly referred to in 
the Scriptures, sometimes as very precious things. A “ balsam 
garden” at Jericho was important enough to be noticed by 
Strabo, but in reading authors of his time we must not forget 
the great influence which Greek and Roman conquest had 
then had upon the world. Of course, flowers cannot have been 
neglected in Judea—there is no civilized time or country when 
this has been the case. But their réle was private, not public ; 
and plants are only mentioned in connection with the temple 
in those simulated forms of Pomegranates, Palms and “ flowers 
of Lilies,” which entered into its carven decoration. So learned 
and enterprising a king as Solomon may well have filled his gar- 
dens with exotics obtained from his constant helpers, the trav- 
eling and trading Phoenicians, and the mention of plantin 
“strange slips,” in Isaiah xvii. 11, seems to indicate that they 
were especially valued. The Levitical law against the propa- 
gation of mixed species must, however, have stood in the way 
of such horticultural operations as have enriched the garden 
flora of modern peoples. 

The Jews had a peculiarly keen sense for the beauty and 
grandeur of natural scenery and of wild-growing forms of veg- 
etation. Why, then, were their gardens less numerous and 
important than those of other Oriental nations? Partly, as I 
have said, because of their relative poverty and simple ways 
of life, but partly because, while the Egyptians, for example, 
were artists by nature, the Hebrews were not. The same 
difference which shows in the history of gardening shows in 
that of otherforms of art. Art of every kind was vitally essen- 
tial to the religious ceremonials of Egypt, but it played a minor 
part in Judea, and in — of its developments was absolutely 
outlawed. It was proscribed as a spring of spiritual danger. 
But it would hardly have been proscribed for this or any 
other reason among a people endowed by nature with a 
strongly artistic temperament. The Jews were a highly imagi- 
native race, but their imagination concerned itself most of all 
with moral and spiritual things, least of all with the things of 
art. 

The Pheenicians were likewise a Semitic people, and there- 
fore devoid of that instinct for the arts of design which covered 
Egypt, Assyria and Greece with splendid monuments. But, 
unlike the ee they were rich, luxurious, and given to sump- 
tuous and sensual religious rites. A nation of traders and 
travelers by land and sea, wealth flowed freely into private 


* hands and was as freely spent for private pleasure, while the 


native lack of artistic ideas was made good by perpetual bor- 
rowings. This we know from the works in the minor arts 
which have come down to us from the Pheenicians, and their 
technical experience is proved by the familiar fact that Solo- 
mon sent for Tyrian artificers to build his temple and his 
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palace. The highest merit of the Phoenicians in their own day 
must have seemed their manual skill ; to-day it seems the part 
they played in carrying the works and the ideas of one country 
to another and thus developing the rudimentary gifts of their 
less advanced neighbors. They originated nothing, unless it 
be certain forms of decoration which, man es later, 
bloomed into new and richer life under the hand of Byzantine 
artists. But they were the world’s carriers—the transmitters 
and perpetuators of much that without their help would have 
perished where it was born. 

Gardening was widely and successfully practiced in Phoe- 
nicia. The country was merely a narrow strip of land ; but its 
soil was fertile, and the needs of a dense and wealthy popula- 
tion incited to careful culture. Ezekiel implies as much when: 
he cries to the King of Tyre, ‘‘ Thou hast been in Eden, the 
garden of God,” and we know that hydraulic engineering, 
upon which agriculture and horticulture so largely depend in 
southern countries, was elaborated on an extensive scale in all 
parts of Phoenicia and its colonies. 

The chief towns of the mother-country were isolated, rocky 
citadels, where the merchants plied their trade and gathered 
for defense in times of war. Here the poorer citizens lived in 
crowded, many-storied streets ; but the rich had their homes 
in the suburbs, in countless villas surrounded by beautiful 
grounds. It is easy to imagine what these villa-gardens were. 
In this art, as in every other, the Phoenician must have bor- 
rowed from the Egyptian and Assyrian, and laid out his gar- 
dens in’ a formal way. So eminently practical a | eee were 
doubtless enterprising and successful horticulturists; and 
trading from far beyond the Pillars of Hercules to the shores 
of the Indian Ocean, and eagerly laying hands on everything 
new, beautiful or curious which came in their way, they must 
have filled their pleasure-gardens with a multitude of exotic 
plants. : 

Carthage, the greatest of Phoenician colonies, surpassed in 
wealth and splendor any city of the motherland; and we know 
that, like these, it was encircled by villas with gardens, which ex- 
tensive works of irrigation kept fresh and green. The Roman 
conquerors were impressed with the beauty of these Cartha- 
ginian gardens, and it is said that some of them were so long 
preserved that they could be renewed and improved in very 
much later times by the new race of conquerors from Arabia. 
Of course the same taste that expressed itself in Carthage must 
have been displayed in all the colonies of Phoenicia, and we 
may picture the shores of the Mediterranean, even before the 
extension of the Roman power, dotted with garden-encircled 
villas, embowered in beautiful plants gathered from many 
foreign lands. 

The sensual religion of Phoenicia—in which the gross wor- 
ship of Astarte held a prominent place—demanded numerous 
temples ; wherever there was a temple in the ancient world 
there was a ‘“‘sacred grove,” and we can hardly conceive such 
a grove without some characteristics, in arrangement and ac- 
cessories, which would entitle it to rank among gardens. The 
Phoenician temple-garden, however, has perished from men’s 
knowledge as entirely as the building which it enshrined. 

All these gardens, at least in Phoenicia itself, must have been 
comparatively small. There was no room in such crowded 
suburbs for large demesnes, and palace-gardens cannot have 
been very conspicuous in a country which consisted of a num- 
ber of almost independent towns, held loosely together by com- 
mercial interests, but ruled by no great potentate such as those 
who sat at Babylon, Nineveh and Susa. Nor in a community 
of busy traders, where even the king was a merchant like his 
subjects, can there have been a demand—even had there been 
a place—for those wide hunting-parks which the Persians so 
dearly loved. In Carthage the royal gardens may have been 
more extensive, but a people so inartistic as to have produced 
neither great architects, gra sculptors nor great writers has 
naturally left few traces of itself on history’s page. It is not 
because Carthage was conquered and ruined - the Romans 
that we know so little about her. Nineveh, too, was ruined, 
and Jerusalem. But the buried lithic records of the one and the 
magnificent literature of the other have preserved their mem- 
ory green. 

“ All passes—Art alone 
Enduring stays to us ; 
The bust outlasts the throne, 
The coin, Tiberius.” 


Perhaps when the nations of to-day have perished, some- 
thing besides their art will remain—the ee printing-press 
turns out its reports in quantities which Time itself may de- 
spair of destroying; but literally nothing remains of ancient 
nations except their art. No ancient land in which art—in 
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stone or in books—has not developed in some conspicuous, 
national, individual way, has left more than the memory of a 


hind. 
—— M. G. Van Rensselaer. 


Foreign Correspondence. 


London Letter. 


The English Flower-Garden, by W. Robinson, London, 
was published in 1883, and now a second edition of the 
book is issued. In England we have no work which deals 
with the subject of the garden, and how to make it beau- 
tiful and interesting, so thoroughly as does this by Mr. Robin- 
son. In the effort to reform the style of flower-garden which 
in England was prevalent ten years or so ago, no man worked 
with greater zeal and persistence than did Mr. Robinson. 
Indeed it might be said that he alone was the founder of the 
style of gardening known as the natural style, as it exists in so 
many —_— gardens to-day. With the aid of his various 
books and periodicals he has forced his views and opinions 
down the throats, as it were, of horticulturists, so that in place 
of the strong and bitter opposition which assailed Mr. Robin- 
son and his followers ten years ago we have now general con- 
currence in all they taught; and English gardens have been 
greatly beautified in consequence. The herbaceous border, 
wild garden and natural arrangement in regard to almost all 
hardy plants are now features in all -— English gardens. 
Following on a change in the style of gardening we have a 
great demand for hanty plants of all kinds, giving an impetus 
to the introduction and distribution of hosts of beautiful flow- 
ering-plants which a few years ago were practically unknown 
in horticulture. ‘Few know the many flowers fitted to adorn 
our open-air gardens. No stereotyped garden of half a dozen 
kinds of plants will satisfy any one who knows that hundreds 
of beautiful aspects of vegetation are possible ina garden in 
spring, summer and autumn, It is disheartening to see how 
little pleasure men get out of their gardens, and how near toa 
desert they make them in this country of verdure and fertility. 
Yet the smallest garden may bea picture and a pretty one. 
Not only may we easily have much more variety in any one 
garden, and that of the highest beauty, but if men would give 
up mere imitation we should be charmed with the contrasts 
between gardens. Even small gardens might refresh us with 
their brightness and their pleasant variety. In the larger gar- 
dens opportunities are great—and seldom used. They are 
stereotyped at the season when they ought to be full of delight- 
ful change.” These are Mr. Robinson’s words. His book is 
intended to show what a wealth of flowers and beautiful plants 
are available for out-door gardens. It is profusely illustrated, 
the descriptive and cultural information is all that one could 
wish for, and the suggestive observations on position, style and 
taste in arrangement which form the first part of the book, are 
sure to be of service to amateurs. Some of the most charac- 
teristic of English gardens are illustrated and described, as also 
are a few of what the author considers of the worst style. 
There is also a supplement by Mr. W. Goldring, in which the 
best of hardy trees and shrubs are described and directions 
given for their culture and management. Mr. Goldring is one 
of the very few English landscape-gardeners who combine a 
wide knowledge of plants of all kinds, with skill to use them 
to the best advantage in the construction of gardens. When 
this is the case it naturally follows that considerable variety in 
style and effect is easily obtained, whereas a landscape-gar- 
dener, with only a limited knowledge of plant-material, must 
necessarily make his gardens very much alike. “The English 
Flower-Garden” is too comprehensive a title for Mr. Robinson's 
book, as it does not embrace in-door gardening at all. There 
is as much pleasure in good in-door ens in that prac- 
ticed in the open, whilst a great deal more care and skill are 
required in the management of in-door plants than is neces- 
“" for those which thrive out-of-doors. 

ollowing on the heels of Primrose Day, we had last Tues- 
day a display of Auriculas, Polyanthuses and other Primulas 
such as had scarcely if ever been seen in the south of Eng- 
land before. The Auricula Society flourishes almost if not 
quite as well in the neighborhood of London as in Manches- 
ter and other northern towns. Mr. Horner, the acknowledged 
king of the Auricula cult, read an interesting paper on the 
breeding of Auriculas, and recommended a more severe 
selection if better varieties were to be obtained. He despised 
Fancies and Alpines, notwithstanding the fact of so many pre- 
ferring them to the show kinds. The history of the Auricula 
Society is most interesting. Its strongest supporters have 
been, and still are, men who live in towns, generally smoky 
towns. Mr. Horner told a story of a famous northern Auric- 
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ula grower who, when he saw the blackened grass, trees and 
shrubs which stand for St. Paul’s Cathedral garden, right in 
the heart of London, declared that if he had that garden he 
would grow better Auriculas than had yet been dreamt of. 
Besides the Auriculas, however, there was a great display of 
Polyanthuses of all shades; the common Primrose, too, was 
represented by many varieties, whilst of exotic kinds there 
were many very pretty and rare ones shown. P. Sieboldii, the 
Japanese variety of P. cortusoides, and one.of the most orna- 
mental of all Primulas, was exhibited in splendid form by 
Messrs. Ryder & Son, of Sale, near Manchester. There were 
all shades from white to purple, as well as variegated, each 
variety pe represented by a large pan-full of plants six 
inches or so high, with perfect flowers and foliage. One of 
the easiest to manage, requiring the coolest and airiest posi- 
tion if grown in a frame or green-house, though it is perfectly 
hardy, this species should become as popular in the garden 
as any we have. The meeting was essentially a spring-flower 
day. Daffodils were shown in thousands, aml never finer. 
Lilium Thomsonianum, with a spike two feet high, bearing fif- 
teen elegant lavender-colored flowers, was amongst a group 
of hardy plants shown by Mr. Ware, as also was the double- 
flowered Lily-of-the-Valley, a curiosity only, and far less pretty 
than the single form, though apparently much larger in its 
proportions. A distinct and pretty Epiphyllum called Makoy- 
anum was exhibited by Messrs. Veitch, and obtained a first- 
class certificate. It differs from all other known kinds in hav- 
ing flowers which in shape are like those of a Phyllocactus, i. ¢., 
the petals all radiate from the centre instead of forming a kind 
of tube and irregular limb, as in £. ¢runcatum. In the former 
the petals number about fifteen, and are narrow, acuminate, 
one and a half inches long, crimson outside, salmon-red in- 
side. There is another, if not the same as this, known as £. 
Gertneri, and which was certificated at South Kensington in 
1885. Rhododendron Her Majesty, from the same firm, also 
obtained a certificate. It is a beautiful flowered plant with 
small, oblong, leathery leaves and large-spreading, rather flat- 
tened flowers five inches across, the margins undulate and the 
petals of good substance. ‘They were white, with a faint flush 
of rose. This plant is said to be a hybrid from 2. arboreum 
and 2. Fosterianum, but there were no traces of the former 
species in the plant shown by Messrs. Veitch. : 

In the collection of plants sent from Kew were flowering 
specimens of two very interesting root parasites, viz., Lathraa 
sguamaria and L, clandestina, the former a British plant, the 
latter a native of the European Continent. These remarkable 
plants are not easy to establish in gardens, but when once they 
take hold they increase rapidly and flower abundantly every 
year. ZL. sguamaria grows only on the roots~of the Elm, al- 
though it is supposed that Rhododendron ponticum is another 
host-plant for it. Z. clandestina is on the roots of a Willow in 
wet ground near a lake. The flowers are clustered, tubular, one 
and a half inches long, and deep purple in color. Heuchera 
sanguinea is a delightful little plant for pot culture. In the Kew 
conservatory it has been a picture of elegance and color for 
a month or more. It is easy to manage if kept in a cold frame 
and placed in a slightly heated green-house in March. Nothing 
could be prettier than the flowers of this plant, and the color 
harmonizes with almost any flower. The prettiest arrange- 
ment at Kew is a mixture of the Heuchera with Lily-of-the- 
Valley. 

The following rare and interesting as well as pretty-flowered 
green-house plants are now flowering at Kew : 


Protea nana.—A dwarf species of a very ornamental genus 
of Cape shrubs, which fifty years ago were popular in Eng- 
lish horticulture, though now hardly known, The plant under 
notice is a dwarf grower, being only fifteen inches high, well 
branched, the leaves linear, one inch long and pointed, the 
flower-heads terminal and drooping. Each head is cup- 
shaped, two and a half inches across, and is composed of 
numerous overlapping, petal-like bracts colored deep crim- 
son. The flowers proper are arranged in a cluster, like the 
pappus in Composite, in the middle of the cup. There are 
many species ot Proteas in abundance at the Cape, and as the 
appear to be as easily managed under cultivation as Camel- 
lias, they are worth obtaining. Some of them bear very a 
flower-heads, colored brightly. They are also remarkable 
for the copious secretion of nectar in the cup-like flower- 
heads, some of the species secreting so much that the Boers 
collect it and make sugar from it. 

Befaria glauca.—This is the Andean Rhododendron already 
mentioned in one of my letters. It is evidently a free-flower- 
ing plant when once it has gotto the flowering age. The 
large, erect, crowded terminal racemes of rosy flowers on 
plants three feet high are distinct and ornamental. 
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a aged buxifolia.—A handsome, Ericaceous shrub with 
box-like leaves and numerous axillary tubular flowers, one 
inch long, and bright scarlet in color. For a cool green- 
house, such as suits Azaleas and Rhododendrons, this plant is 
perfectly adapted. It remains in bloom a long time—six 
weeks or more —flowers when quite small, and is easily culti- 
vated, requiring a sandy peat-soil and plenty of water. 

Goodia lotifolia is an elegant Cytisus-like shrub of bushy 
habit and very free stom every little branch developing a 
spike of yellow and brown flowers. These arc very fragrant, 
and they remain on the plant a long time. Probably this 
plant, if taken in hand by florists, would prove quite as useful 
for spring flowering as the popular Cyfisus (Genista) racemosus. 
The Goodia is a native of Australia, and has been in cultiva- 
tion in England many years. 

Bossiea linophylia is one of the most graceful of all Aus- 
tralian leguminous plants. At Kew there is a huge bush of 
it eight feet high and this is a glorious picture now, every 
branch being a long, pendant string of bright yellow and pur- 

le-brown flowers, very small, but in great numbers and bril- 
iant as jewels, Small plants of this species flower just as 
freely. There are many similar plants of Australian origin, 
but which are now scarcely known in gardens. The Aotus, 
Dillwynia, Chorozema, Leptospermum and several other 
enera are in flower in the Kew collections, but notwithstand- 
ee beauty, they are not in favor with horticulturists gen- 
erally. 

The illustration of Nelumbium speciosum in New Jersey, 
published in GARDEN AND Forest for April 1oth, has created 
quite a sensation here. The magnificence of such a picture 
as is described by Mr. Sturtevant is enough to tempt horticul- 
turists to America specially to see it. We have tried to culti- 
vate this species and XN. /uteum out-of-doors in England, but 
without any success. Our summers are not, as a rule, warm 
enough to enable these plants to make the strong growth 
necessary to their withstanding the winter. Mr. Sturtevant 
ought now to obtain some of the extraordinary varieties of J. 
speciosum which are known to be in cultivation in Japan. I 
have tracings of many of these, some showing double flowers, 
others single, others with lacinated petals and so on, whilst in 
color they are said to be almost as variable as the garden Tu- 
lip. At Kew, in addition to the type, there are also living 
plants of the pure white and the deep rose-flowered varieties, 
as well as a few of the Japanese kinds, but these have not yet 


flowered. 
Kew, April 26th, 1889. W. Watson. 


New or Little Known Plants. 


Brodiza Palmeri.* 


HE latest addition to the characteristic Californian 
genus Brodizea, which now numbers about twenty- 
five species, was found by Dr. Palmer in 1887 at the ex- 
treme southern limit of the range of the genus, near Los 
Angeles Bay, on the gulf side of the Peninsula of Lower 
California. It is a stout species, often two feet in height, 
with an unusual number of long, thin leaves, and is peculiar 
in developing a quantity of small bulblets at or below the 
surface of the ground. The flowers are numerous in the 
umbel, on slender pedicles about an inch long. As in many 
other species, they are bright purple in color, rather more 
than half an inch in length, funnel-form in shape from a 
narrow base, and are cleft nearly to the middle. The six 
filaments are distinctly roughened or papillose, and bear 
linear anthers, which are attached by the base and become 
closely coiled when old. 

The dilated staminodia that are found in some species, 
and the wing-like appendages to the filaments in others, 
are here replaced by a row of short scale-like processes 
between the points of insertion of the filaments. While the 
form of the corolla is that of the group of species which 
constitute the section Seubertia or Triteleia, the basifixed 
anthers and the presence of these appendages are charac- 
ters which belong rather to the true Brodizea section, and 
weaken the distinction that has been made between these 
groups. The plant was found growing in abundance in 
low places on the sandy plains about Los Angeles Bay. 
It has not yet been tested in cultivation. S. W. 


* Bropi#a Patmert, Watson in Proc. Amer. Acad., xxiv., 78. 
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Yucca angustifolia. 


LLUSTRATIONS of two large arborescent Yuccas 
which grow in the region adjacent to the boundary 
between the United States and Mexico have been pub- 
lished in earlier numbers of GarDEN anD Forest. Yucca 
angustifolia, which appears in the illustration on page 247 of 
this issue, is the smallest of the Yuccas and the most north- 
ern of the genus in its geographical distribution. Linnzeus 
knew the three species which occur in the southern and 
south-eastern states—Y. filamentosa, Y. aloifolia and F. gio- 
riosa—but no other Yucca was described until the publi- 
cation in 1816 of the ‘‘ Flora of North America,” by Fred- 
erick Pursh, who then first made known the subject of our 
illustration from a specimen collected on the ‘‘banks of 
the Missouri River,” and preserved in the herbarium of 
Thomas Nuttall, who doubtless discovered it in his first 
western journey. 

Yucca angushfolia is a stemless, or very short-stemmed, 
species, with numerous linear, rigid, spiney-pointed leaves, 
scarcely contracted above the broad base, nearly flat on the 
upper surface, convex below, with slender marginate fibres. 
The flowers are an inch and a half to nearly two inches 
long, in simple spike-like racemes. The fruit is erect, cap- 
sular, six-valved, ovate-obtuse and sharply cuspidate. The 
large seeds are half an inch in diameter, with wide margins. 

Yucca angustifola occurs, often in great abundance, on 
dry prairies and plains from north-western Missouri and 
western Iowa to Dakota, Colorado and New Mexico. A 
Yucca peculiar to some parts of Arkansas, Louisiana and 
Texas, with wider, softer and less rigidly pointed leaves, 
and with a more paniculate inflorescence, was considered 
by Dr. Engelmann, whose knowledge of these plants was 
unrivaled, to be a form of this species (var. mo//is). 

Our illustration is made from a photograph taken in 
Colorado by Dr. R. H. Lamborn, to whom we are in- 
debted for its use. It is a characteristic view of the arid 
western plains as they appear sometimes in early sum- 
mer, enlivened by the beautiful flowers of this plant, the 
most conspicuous feature of their scanty vegetation. 

C. 


Cultural Department. 
Artificial Manures for Vegetables. 


EW of the amateur cultivators of suburban gardens 
realize the amount of fertilizing material used by the 
market-gardeners in their neighborhood, and they wonder 
frequently why their own little plots fail to produce as good 
an average as the large gardens. The amateur buys a load 
of manure and imagines he has enriched his garden, while 
the market-gardener would have spread five times as much 
on the same area. Another difficulty in the way of amateur 
gardeners is that few of them have gardens arranged for horse- 
culture. No spade work short of regular trenching can com- 
pare in thoroughness with the breaking down by a large plow 
and a pair of heavy horses, followed by a spring-toothed har- 
row and a home-made plank-drag. The difficulty of procur- 
ing manure is generally a formidable one to suburban cot- 
tagers, and at best it is disagreeable to handle and not nearly 
so convenient as -the commercial manures which are now 
made in such a thorough manner by reliable firms. I grow 
many acres of vegetables every year, but experience has 
demonstrated that we can grow better crops, and cheaper, by 
using the concentrated fertilizers on the vegetables, and let- 
ting our accumulations of animal manures go upon our grass 
lands. But it should not be imagined that a thin sprinkling 
of commercial fertilizer will make a garden rich. I use from 
600 to 1,000 pounds per acre of the best rawbone superphos- 
phate, and for some crops mix ina portion of nitrate of soda 
and sulphate of potash. For Peas and Beans the superphos- 
phate and a little potash is best; for Radishes and Lettuce 
superphosphate and nitrate of soda, which is also good for 
the Cabbage crop; but for these a top-dressing of nitrate of 
soda encourages a rapid growth and enables them to out- 
grow the worms. In using artificial manures in the garden I 
do not use them broadcast. All my vegetable crops are 
planted wide enough apart to allow of horse cultivation, land 
being the cheapest thing I have and human labor the dearest. 
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Fig. 107.—Brodizea Palmeri.—See page 244. 


When land is very valuable, and in small gardens, of course, 
vegetables must be planted closer and cultivated with hoes. 

It is a good practice, on a large scale, to lay out the rows 
with a plow and sow the fertilizer thickly therein.. A furrow 
is then thrown ftom each side, making a ridge immediatel 
over the first furrow. This ridge is then chopped off flat wit 
a hoe and the seed sown in a furrow marked thereon with a 
narrow hoe, or a seed-drill may be run through. After sowing 
the seed, cover and roll each row with a light hand-roller, so 
that the earth is well packed on the seed. The young plants 
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-—, on the ridge are not so easily drowned out by rains, 
and can be worked earlier by horse-power. It is always 
easy to follow up one crop with a later one by splitting 
the rows and clearing up the remains of the first crop or 
burying it in the soil. 

In buying fertilizers amateurs should always deal with 
the manufacturers, and never buy less than a 200-pound 
sack, even if the garden is very small. The manufac- 
turer can supply a first-class vegas! ng gee for $30 to 
$35 per ton, probably the latter price if bought by the 
single sack, but the little packages of fertilizers sold by 
seedsmen usually cost about four prices. In one of the 
recent bulletins of the Cornell University it was shown 
that an article sold by a leading seedsman under the name 
of “Economic Seed Manure” in fancy packages at the 
rate of $2,000 per ton was really worth but little over $30 
per ton. It is best, therefore, to buy seed from a seeds- 
man whom you are sure you can trust, but buy your 
fertilizers from a reliable manufacturer, and, let some one 
else pay for the fancy packages. A superphosphate made 
from raw bones or bone-black is preferable to one made 
from South Carolina fossils. This last can be bought for 
$15 to $16 per ton; the raw bone phosphate at $30 is 
more satisfactory for vegetables. 

A rank odor in a fertilizer is often deceptive. It does 
not require a large percentage of ammonia to exhale a 
strong smell if it is in a volatile condition, and the fertilizer 
which has the most pungent ammoniacal smell is the one 
to avoid, because it is rapidly depreciating in value. But 
there are other and more worthless substances used in 
many fertilizers merely because they offend the nostrils, 
for manufacturers know that so many people judge this 
article by the smell, that they gratify this prejudice with old 
leather, fish scraps and the like. Shun “ammoniated” 
superphosphates; you can ammoniate it more cheaply 
and better yourself by adding nitrate of soda, and you can 
add the sulphate of potash for such crops as the Legumes 
and leave out the nitrogen. It is, therefore, desirable 
and cheaper to get these three materials separately. 

W. F. Massey. 


Crozet, Va. 


Early Tomatoes. 
i the market-gardens of this latitude early Tomatoes 


are in the ground by the first of June, but in the 
family garden they can be often set out earlier with safety, 
as special protection can be given to a few plants when it 
cannot be used for a larger number. I remember an 
instance where Tomatoes had been set in the ground for 
a week when a frost threatened ; the plants were nicely 
lifted on a wheel-barrow, rolled into the barn, and the 
next day set again in the ground and they went on grow- 
ing, while others left out were killed. When set against 
a fence or building they are usually safe from frost. A 
temperature below 34° kills the leaves and the tender 
stems, but the plant will live and sprout again from the 
root if left, but will produce fruit late. The best plants 
are those grown four inches apart in flats. They are, in 
a measure, stunted, but not drawn up into spindling 
form, and if set in rich earth they will grow with great 
vigor. Tomatoes like warmth and moisture, and frequent 
waterings will keep them a  depelees 3 
As to varieties for the home-garden, I consider Dwarf 
Champion as good as any, as the bush is compact and 
the plant is easily staked. A barrel-hoop, raised a few 
inches above the ground by stakes nailed to it, will make 
a sufficient support for it. If the crimson color is an 
objection, the Volunteer or Perfection, indeed; me fe Liv- 
ingston’s seedlings may be substituted for it. There is 
little to choose among varieties as far as earliness is con- 
cerned. All of the early kinds will ripen within a period 
of ten days. The commercial fertilizers seem well adapted 
to the Tomato, and a pint of any standard brand, well 
forked through the soil where the plant is to stand, is 
almost certain to bring large, smooth fruit. 

Whether it pays tostake Tomatoes is a question. In the 
home-garden it is well to stop the growth of the vine by 
pinching, to encourage early fruit ; but for late fruit I let them 
run at will. Thinning out the laterals to give free circulation 
of air is good practice, and helps to prevent rot, but the fruit 
often scale if exposed to full sunshine. The best specimens 
of fruit will be found on the well-fed vines that have abun- 
dant room. Plants of Dwarf Champion can be set less than 
three feet apart, but the lustier growers would find themselves 
crowded at this distance. W.H. Bull. 

West Springfield, Mass. 
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Plants for Bedding. 


I* is now time to think about the arrangement of beds and 
of the plants with which to fill them. As Coieus, Gera- 
niums, Alternantheras, Echeverias and other plants found in 
the usual bedding lists are almost invaluable under proper 
conditions, but their exclusive use, especially when arranged 
in the form of national emblems, mottoes, medallions and 
other set patterns, cannot be considered elevating in their in- 
fluence upon popular taste. A great variety of plants with 
ornamental foliage can be employed for bedding-out in our 
climate, and with fine effect, particularly when tastefully 
combined in sub-tropical beds. 

Prominent among these are the finer varieties of Canna Jn- 
dica, such, for instance, as Imperator, a grand variety where 
space is allowed for its full development, the strong shoots 
with their Musa-like foliage frequently attaining a height of 
seven to eight feet. And where a more dwarf variety is 
needed, Adele Levallois will be found most satisfactory, its 
oe gat Age leaves rarely reaching a greater height than four 
feet. The free-flowering character of this variety is also a 
point in its favor. 

Of bronze-leaved Cannas, Adrien Robine is one of the most 
beautiful, and makes an average growth of five to six feet in 
the season. Canna metallica is also good, and C. Bihorelli, 
though quite dwarf in habit, is very noticeable with its dark 
reddish-bronze foliage and bright crimson flowers. C. Ehe- 
manni, now becoming well-known, should find a place in 
every garden, not only on account of its handsome growth, 
but also for its large and beautiful flowers. 

Another excellent plant for our purpose, either ina mass by 
itself, or in combination with other tall-growing plants, is 
Arundo donax and its variegated form. These are free-grow- 
ing and very graceful, and although hardy enough to stand 
the winter in favorable seasons, at least in the latitude of 
Philadelphia, yet they can be made to do better service by 
lifting them in the fall, and placing them in the green-house, 
where the variegated form, besides its pleasing effect, will 
prove useful for cutting. 

Some of the strong-growing Aralias, for instance, the Rice 
Paper plant, A. papyrifera, and also A. Sieboldii, are very ef- 
fective plants for summer bedding, their large, bold leaves 
making a pleasing contrast with the smaller foliaged plants. 
A few of the Dracznas may also be added to the list, notably 
Dracena australis, D. indivisa and D. Draco, all of which 
thrive admirably out-of-doors. The so-called New Zealand Flax, 
Phormium tenax, and its variegated form, and also P. Colensoi 
variegata, the latter having the leaves broadly margined 
with white, are all good plants for outside work, their strong, 
tough leaves being seldom injured by storms. Grevillea 
robusta is another good plant not so often seen as its merits 
deserve, being of easy growth, and presenting a most grace- 
ful appearance with its finely divided foliage. That charming 
Japanese grass, the striped Eulalia, must not be omitted, this 
being one of the most valuable additions to the list of hardy, 
ornamental grasses that has been made in recent years. 

If favorably situated, some Codizums or Crotons may be 
used to advantage, as may also Aucuba Faponica, the latter 
being capable of enduring much more hardship than the Cro- 
tons, and the female plants of the Aucuba, when nicely 
fruited, are very attractive as an edging for some of the beds. 
Peristrophe angustifolia is usually most successfully grown-in 
gg soil, though this is not absolutely essential to its wel- 
are. 

Some varieties of Musa, especially 7. ensete and M. Caven- 
dishii do well in certain locations, but should be planted in 
somewhat sheltered positions, as otherwise their immense 
leaves will be damaged by the wind. 

Many of the hardier Palms can be successfully used in out- 
door arrangement, and the following species will be found 
among the most satisfactory for this purpose: Chamerops 
humilis, Corypha australis, Latania Borbonica, Areca lute- 


scens and Sabal Adansonii. W. H. Taplin. 
Holmesburg, Pa. 





Isopyrum biternatum.—This pretty native plant is well worthy 
of cultivation on account of its finely-cut foliage and pure 
white flowers, which are produced in early spring and have a 
charming effect when planted in the front row of the flower- 
border among other low-growing plants. This species is a 
native of the western States, and is perfectly hardy. Another 
interesting plant is Syathyris reniformis, which was flowering 
early in March, its blue flowers arresting attention by their 
intense color. Although this plant is found only on the Pacific 
Coast, it is quite hardy in the eastern States, and even when 
not in bloom is worth having for its large, shining, reniform 
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leaves. Phlox bifida has generally proved impatient of culti- 
vation, and the more care bestowed upon it the more slender 
was the hope of success. Last spring we were induced to 
plant it in a gravelly soil, and, to our surprise, the plants are now 
in a vigorous condition and flowering freely. The petals are 
so deeply cleft as to remind one of the spokes of a wheel. 


Gentiana acaulis.—What can equal in intensity the rich deep 
blue of the Gentianella? We have a number of strong plants 
covered with their lovely blue flowers. Many species of this 
genus are hard to cultivate, G. verna being one which we 
have tried and failed with miserably, and there are others of 
which the same might be said; but it is not so with G. acaulis, 
which is, perhaps, the finest species in cultivation. If planted 
in a rich, moist soil, where the roots may penetrate deeply and 
be in no danger of drouth, G. acaulis may be grown and flow- 
ered successfully year after year. Ours have received no pro- 
tection from hot sun in summer and have passed through a 
winter which, on the whole, has not been a good one for alpine 
plants, which are usually at their best after a winter covering 
of snow, and yet the plants under note are now a sight to glad- 
den the dullest eye. Those who wish to grow the Gentian- 
ella are advised to get strong plants to start with. Our expe- 
rience with weak ones has taught us this lesson. 


Polemoniums.—There appears to be some confusion about 
the species of this beautiful family of hardy perennials. In 
the Dictionary of Gardening P. Richardsonii is given as a 
synonym of P. humile. Now we have P. humile in bloom side 
by side with P. Richardsonii, and the two plants are quite dis- 
tinct—P. Richardsonii has blue flowers nearly an inch in diam- 
eter and grows nearly two feet high. This we obtained from 
a reliable firm in England. P. humile is a much dwarfer 
plant, with a somewhat creeping habit, and the flowers corre- 
spondingly small. This we received direct from the Rocky 
Mountains. Also, the two (being synonyms) are given as flow- 
ering in July; here they are at their best in April. .I should 
like to have the experience of other growers of these plants. 

Passaic, N. J. E. O. Orfet. 


Notes from a Spring-Garden. 


HE Poet's Narcissus (MV. poeticus) is an old-fashioned flower, 
so very old-fashioned that it has been an inhabitant of gar- 
dens probably as long as gardens have existed. Everybody who 
has ever been in an old-fashioned garden knows it and loves 
it, and for many persons it is the most charming of all flowers; 
and it has other qualities besides beauty; for ofall the different 
species and varieties of Narcissus it is here the hardiest, the 
least particular about the treatment it receives, and the most 
prolific in the production of new bulbs; so that once estab- 
lished in the garden, it soon spreads and multiplies rapidly, 
and from a single bulb planted in rich soil a hundred can be 
obtained at the end of a few years.. The Poet’s Narcissus, 
too, of all the bulbous plants which will grow in this climate, 
is the best to naturalize in the woods and even in hay-fields. 
It always looks perfectly in place in such positions, and a field 
of young grass with the flowers of Narcissus open among the 
leaves is one of the most delightful objects imaginable. The 
bulbs planted in this way last for years, and gradually spread, 
as the leaves-have ripened and died down before it is time to 
mow. It is, moreover, an excellent border plant; it makes a 
graceful spring edging to the shrubbery, and, of course, is 
not out of place in the rock-garden. It is the latest of the 
family to bloom here, the flowers appearing immediately 
after those of VV. diforus, a character which adds to its value, 
as the flowers are open after the coming of pleasant weather, 
and contemporarily with those of many shrubs and herbaceous 
plants. No better piece of advice can be given to a beginner 
in gardening than to plant the Poet’s Narcissus. Plant a few 
every year and so gradually extend the plantation. Where- 
ever there is an unoccupied corner or a vacant place in the 
border, wherever the lawn-mower does not run, put in some 
of the bulbs. They cost a trifle; a hundred thousand can be 
bought for less than is often paid for a — small plant of 
some peculiar Orchid. There are several varieties of this 
plant in cultivation, but none of them are. really better than 
the type, and are not worth cultivating except by persons par- 
ticularly curious in such things. 

Several species of Phlox are in flower. There is really none 
handsomer than the dwarf P. suduldata, the Moss Pink, and it 
is none the less beautiful because it covers hundreds of acres 
of sandy.and of rocky ground in New Jersey; and because the 
early settlers in this country saw and appreciated its beauty 
and took it into their gardens, where their descendants of the 
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old-fashioned sort still cherish it. The low mats of stems and 
gray-green minute foliage are now entirely hidden by the 
masses of rose-colored and in one variety of white flowers. 
Planted in pockets among the rocks it spreads and droops over 
them very charmingly, extending out over the walk, and so 
supplying that irregular natural edge of verdure so. difficult to 
obtain and so essential in any attempt to bring a touch of nat- 
ural arrangement into a rock-garden made with human hands. 
Phlox reptens is very fine, too, to-day. It is another dwarf 
species which is found on the moist slopes of the Allegheny 
Mountains. It has long, creeping pointed stems, from whic 

flower-stems rise to a height of six or eight inches, bearing 
rather large reddish-purple flowers. Like the last it is an ad- 
mirable plant for the rock-garden or to carpet the ground 
under shrubs, as it thrives equally well in broad sunlight or in 
partial shade. The rare and beautiful Phlox Stel/aria, of which 
a figure was published in GARDEN AND ForEstT, Vol. I., p. 257, 
is also in full bloom. It takes kindly to cultivation, although 
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it possesses real merit. It is now propagated and can be 
procured from the Dutch bulb-growers. 

The pretty little 7udifa Clusiana, the Lady Tulip of gardens, 
isin bloom. It is one of the most delicate and delightful of 
the species of Tulips, with its slender white flowers, the three 
outer segments of the perianth brightly flushed with red. No 
collection of hardy flowers is too choice to contain it. 

The English Globe-flower (7rodlius Europeus) is a sturdy 
perennial, long a familiar object in gardens. It has palmately 
divided leaves, and large orange or paler yellow flowers of 
many-colored, concave sepals converging into a sort of globe, 
and concealing the smaller petals, and the stamens and carpels 
giving to it the appearance of a large semi-double Buttercup. 
It is a native of moist woods of north and central Europe, and 
is one of the easiest perennial plants to cultivate. Very hardy, 
too, and perfectly satisfactory here in New England, is another 
European plant referred to last year (p. 177), Amemone ranun- 
culoides, which spread considerably last summer, and is 


Yucca Anyustifolia in Colorado.—See page 244. 


liable to suffer during very severe winters, and should find 
a place in all collections of spring-flowering plants, for the 
charming pale-blue color of its deeply-notched corollas. There 
are few plants which give me greater pleasure, although it is 
not at all showy. 

The Virginia Cowslip (Mertensia Virginica), which is not a 
Cowslip at all but one of the Borage family, is one of the de- 
sirable herbaceous plants which flower at this season. Itisa 
smooth, pale plant, a foot high, with long-stalked obovate 
leaves, and large trumpet-shaped blue corollas, which, as they 
fade, turn to a delicate purple color. It thrives in deep, rich 
soil, and as it needs to be thoroughly established in order to 
bloom freely, it should not be disturbed or divided often. This 
plant is widely distributed through the Middle States, although 
nowhere very common, and was cultivated in England as early 
as 1799. 

The double white Amemone nemerosa is finer than ever 
before this year. It lacks, of course, something of the charm 
of the wild plant, but the flowers are in themselves very beau- 
tiful, and they last long in perfection, and as a garden-plant 


now handsomer than ever. It is a tuberous-rooted species, 
growing a few inches high only, with bright yellow flowers an 
inch or more across, and rather coarsely divided, dark green 


leaves. . 
Boston, May 8th. C. 


Notes trom the Arnold -Arboretum. 


MONG trees which bloom here during the last days of 
April and in early May, none compare in the magnifi- 
cence and profusion of flowers with those species and varie- 
ties of Magnolia which produce them in advance of the ap- 


pearance of the leaves. They are all natives of-China and of 
Japan, and all belong to or are derived from three species. 
Most of these plants have been known in this country for 
many years, and their perfect hardiness and adaptability to 
the climate of eastern America have been abundantly demon- 
strated. They grow rapidly under proper conditions, and be- 
gin to produce their marvelous flowers when only a few feet 
high. They are not seen here, however, as often as might be 
expected, and, relatively, they are probably less frequently 
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planted than they were thirty or forty years ago. As no one 
ever sees a good plant of Magnolia conspicua in full bloom 
without being filled with admiration and with the desire to 
possess such a wonderful object, their comparative rarity in 
American gardens can only be explained by the facts that all 
these plants are rather difficult to transplant, unless it is done 
at the right time, and that — are fastidious about soil and 
require clean and constant cultivation until they are fully es- 
tablished. The secret of transplanting Magnolias successfully 
consists in doing it as the leaves are pt wep that is in the 
case of these Asiatic species, just after the flowers have fallen. 
Magnolias have large, fleshy roots, which decay rapidly when 
they are cut or bruised, and.do not, therefore, recover easily 
from transplanting unless the plants are moved at a time 
when they are in active growth, and so in a condition to make 
new root-growth rapidly. Magnolias moved early, while the 
roots are dormant, often suffer seriously or do not start to 
grow again, so that by many people they are considered diffi- 
cult trees to transplant, while in reality they are not, if the pe- 
culiar character of their roots is considered, more difficult to 
manage than other trees. They all dread drought, and do 
best in peaty soil. Drainage does not appear essential, and 
fine plants are developed in positions where the ground is 
saturated with water during several months of the year, and 
where it is never completely dry during periods of protracted 
drought. Such constant moisture is not, however, necessary 
to them, and very fine specimens may be seen growing in 
good, ordinary garden-soil. They love the same treatment 
as the Rhododendrons—a soil of peat, leaf-mould, sand and 
turfy loam deep enough to prevent dryness at the roots, and 
an open situation in the full sun, that the flowering wood may 
be thoroughly ripened. The ground about them should be 
kept clean and well cultivated for a few years after planting, 
and abundant space be allowed for the free lateral develop- 
ment of the lower branches. 

It is now known—thanks to the intelligence of an American 
horticulturist—that all of the Chinese Magnolias grow more 
rapidly and make larger and more shapely plants if they are 
— on some one of the strong-growing American species. 

agnolia acuminata and M. tripetala are used for this pur- 
pose in American nurseries, and each is preferred by differ- 
ent cultivators. Only plants grafted upon one of these spec- 
ies should be bought or planted, as they are unquestionably 
better than any others. 

These Magnolias are naturally shapely plants, and they suf- 
fer from crowding. Indeed, their proper use is as single 
specimen plants, isolated upon the lawn or rising from the 
midst of broad masses of Rhododendrons, whose dark-green 
foliage makes a proper setting for the blooming but leafless 
Magnolias. The foliage, when it does appear, is rather heavy; 
the outline of the plants is bushy and compact, and they do 
not compose well with other trees, if brought into immediate 
connection with them. 

The earliest.to flower is the little shrubby Magnolia stellata 
(the 7. Halleana of some American gardens), the last introduced 
into our gardens, and still very rare here. It has been so often 
described in these columns that further mention of it is unneces- 
sary beyond the bare facts thatit is perfectly hardy, thatit flowers 
here soon after the middle of April, and that it is one of the 
most beautiful and desirable shrubs of recent introduction. 

Magnolia conspicua follows M. stelleta in time of blooming, 
its flowers opening here in ordinary seasons about the first of 
May. This is the handsomest of the whole series in flower, and 
the most desirable, except that here in New England the flower- 
ing period is sometimes cut short by the north-east rain-storms, 
which often arrive simultaneously with the flowers; and that in 
climates where spring frosts prevail these early flowers are 
destroyed. MM. conspicua is a shapely, round-headed tree, 
capable of reaching a height of fifty feet or more under favorable 
conditions. It is low-branched, the main branches dividing 
in many tortuous, branching divisions. The bark of the stem 
and of the main branches is smooth and ashy gray; that of the 
young branches is chestnut-brown. The flower-buds which 
are formed during the summer, are large, and protected dur- 
ing winter by thick, woolly, stipular sheaths. The flowers, with 
petaloid sepals, are pure creamy-white and pleasantly fra- 
grant; they are cup-shaped, four or five inches deep, with 
obovate, mucronate sepals and petals, two inches broad, 
and red stamens. They are produced in the greatest pro- 
fusion, and quite cover the trees as with a white sheet. They 
are quickly followed by the leaves, which are obovate, con- 
tracted into a short stout point, three or four inches long, 
downy when young on the lower surface, ultimately thick and 
deep dark green. The fruit is slender, often contorted, and 
two or three inches long. It is produced here abundantly. 
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Magnolia conspicua is a native of China, where it seems to 
be widely distributed from the neighborhood of Pekin to 
Shanghai, and probably also of Japan, where it is very 

enerally cultivated. It is the Yulan of the Chinese and of 
Serer gardens, and the Magnolia Yulan of Desfontaines 
and some other botanists. An interesting account of this tree 
may be found in the ‘“ Memoires concernant I'Histoire des 
Sciences des Chinois,” written by the early French mission- 
aries at Pekin (iii., 441), from which it appears that the Yulan 
was cultivated under the dynasty of Tang in 627, and has since 
been always a favorite in the gardens of the Imperial palaces 
and of the temples, and that young plants are used for the 
decorations of the Imperial apartments in winter. It is the 
symbol of candor and of beauty; and a powder prepared from 
the green fruit is used to alleviate bronchial affections. 
‘agnolia conspicua was introduced into Europe as early as 
177 Tea it was much later before its beauty was appreciated 
and it became common in cultivation there. There seems to 
be no record of its earliest introduction into the gardens of the 
United States, and if theré are any very large plants in the 
country they will be found, probably, near some of the large 
cities of the Middle or South Atlantic States. The best in the 
north are in the city of Newburg, where very fine symmetrical 
specimens may be seen, planted, no doubt, by Downing, or 
propagated in the nurseries which he early established there, 
and from which many good plants were sent into the gardens 
of this country. 

Thunberg, who was in Japan from 1773-79, discovered there 
a small shrubby Magnolia, with slightly obovate or acuminate 
leaves, precocious, fragrant flowers, with very small yellow or 
yellow-green, narrowly acuminate sepals and large acuminate 
petals, deep = on the exterior, and creamy-white on the 
interior face. This is the 47. odovata, variously known also as 
M. purpurea, M. discolor and M. denudata. \t was introduced 
into Europe a few years after its discovery. It is a hardy shrub, 
once a apes favorite in gardens, although now much less 
commonly seen than formerly, having given way to that race 
of hybrids of which it is one of the parents. 

The first of these hybrids dates from 1826. It sprang from a 
seed of a Magnolia conspicua in the garden of M. Soulange- 
Bodin, of Fremont, in France, of which the flowers had been 
fertilized with the pollen of 47. odovata. Whether this hybrid 
was the result of chance, or of intention, is doubtful. Loudon 
(‘* Arboretum,” i., 278) speaks confidently of ‘‘ accidental fecun- 
dation,” but in the elaborate account of this hybrid, to which is 
joined the earliest figure, published in the Annales de la Société 
@’ Horticulture de Paris (i., 90), it is expressly stated that M. 
Soulange intentionally hybridized the flowers of MZ. conspicua 
with pollen of 47. obovata. It is now known as M. Soulangeana, 
and is almost intermediate between the two parents, except in 
habit, which is arborescent, and not different from that of J. 


‘conspicua. The leaves are intermediate in size and narrowly 


obovate, with the point of those of IZ, conspicua. The flowers 
are also intermediate in size, with smaller sepals than occur on 
those of MZ. conspicua, although still petaloid, and the sepals 
and petals are streaked, especially towards the base, with pur- 
ple. This plant, although far less beautiful in the color of its 
flowers than M/. consficua, has the advantage of blooming a 
week or ten days later, and therefore at a time when storms 
and frosts are less liable to injure the flowers. It is as hardy 
as either of its parents, and produces fertile seeds. 

A number of other hybrids between these species appeared 
in Europe about the same time as 7. Sou/angeana, differing in 
the amount and in the shade of purple of the flowers, and 
yr aeocune 2 in the size and shape of the sepals. Magnolia 
Alexandrina and M. .speciosa, according to Karl Koch, 
originated in the garden of M. Cels, a famous French patron 
of botany and horticulture, and 4. Nortbertiana, another 
hybrid in that of Soulange-Bodin. The plant which grows here 
under the last name is remarkable for its small greenish-white 
acute sepals, hardly larger than those of MZ, obovata. The 
flowers are only faintly marked with purple, are small, three to 
three and a half inches deep, and are the last to appear, being 
fully a week later than those of 17. Sou/angeana, and between 
two or three weeks later than those of 17. conspicua. The trees 
are as free-growing as the others, and equally hardy. Whether 
this is the variety originally distributed as 7. Nortbertiana it is 
impossible to say or to satisfactorily distinguish any of the 
various forms of these hybrids except the original 44. Sou- 


langeana. They vary little among themselves ; descriptions, 
when they can be found, are not reliable, and there are no 
colored figures which can be depended on to refer to. Cer- 
tain forms are known traditionally in certain nurseries or gar- 
dens under certain names, but such traditions are always 
misleading, and it seems hopeless, at least with the informa- 
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tion available in this country, to do otherwise than call all 
forms with purple and white tlowers varieties of 1. Soulangeana, 
and drop the other names. 

A hybrid of more recent appearance and of doubtful origin 
is in some respects the most interesting of the whole series. 
This is the plant known in gardens as Magnolia Lenné. Van 
Houtte, who published a colored plate of the flowers twenty 
years ago, took it for granted that it was a hybrid between JZ. 
conspicua and M. obovata. He states, without further explana- 
tion, that it originated accidentally in Lombardy, where it was 
discovered by the nursery gardener, Turf of Erfurt, who intro- 
duced it intoGermany, naming it in honor of Lenné, the Royal 
Garden Inspector at Berlin.* The origin of this plant is notas 
apparent as that of 7. Sou/angeana, however—that is, it is not 
as Clearly intermediate in characters between its two supposed 
parents. It is shrubby rather than arborescent in habit, with 
wide-spreading stems branching from the ground. The 
branchlets are much smaller than those of the other Magnolias 
of this class ; the leaves are larger than those of the other spe- 
cies, they are broadly ovate or sometimes slightly obovate and 
pointed at the summit, but quite destitute of the short con- 
tracted point found in those of M. conspicua and of M. Sou- 
langeana. The flowers are the largest of the series, three and 
a half to four inches deep, with colored petaloid obovate se- 
pals about one-half the size of the petals, which are broadly 
obovate, rounded at the extremities, fully four inches across, 
deep dark purple over the whole of the exterior surface, and 
pure snowy-white in the interior. The anthers are deep and 
the anthers paler purple. The flowers are deliciously fragrant, 
and the fruit and seeds, which are produced in profusion, are 
larger than those of either of the supposed parents. Magnolia 
Lenné might very well pass for a very robust, large-flowered 
variety of 4. obovata were it not for the petaloid sepals and the 
broadly obovate petals, which point to the blood of MM. con- 
spicua, and a probable hybrid—a solution which, however, 
is not altogether satisfactory. 

Magnolia gracilis of gardens I have never seen, but, judged 
by the figure in Hooker's “ Paradisus Londinensis” (4. Ixxxvii.), 
it is nothing more than a slender torm of MZ. obovata. 

The handsomest of the Magnolias with precocious flowers, 
and the finest of the genus, with the exception, perhaps, of the 
evergreen, M. grandiflora, of our southern forests, is J. 
Campbellii, a large forest-tree, peculiar to the mountain valleys 
of Sikkim and Bhotan, at elevations of 8,000 to 10,000 feet. The 
flowers are white or rose-colored and eight or ten inches 
across. This species is apparently difficult to manage, 
although it has been cultivated for many years in different 
parts of Europe. It has flowered in a garden near Cork, in 
Ireland, where this tree is fairly hardy, but in northern Italy it 
has so far, I believe, failed to produce flowers, and I have not 
heard of it blooming elsewhere. It is hardly probable that it 
has been introduced into the United States, although, owing to 
the more humid summer climate, it might be expected ‘to 
flourish in some parts of the Gulf States perhaps better than in 


southern Europe. 
May 8th. 4 CSS. 


Principles of Physiological Botany, as Applied to 
Horticulture and Forestry. 
XX.—INJURIFS AND MALADIES. 
(Conclusion of the Series. ) 


NE of the severest accidents with which any of our young 
trees can meet is girdling or “‘ringing.” The removal of 
a ring of bark from the stem does not at first appear to affect 
the vigor or freshness of the plant, because, at the outset, 
the upward supply of water is not cut off. During this 
period of apparent resistance to the injury an attempt is made 
by the tree to heal the wound by a growth of bark over it. If 
the ring is not too wide, it is possible to repair the injury by 
such a growth, but usually the younger, outside, wood of the 
stem is invaded by decay, the water-supply is more or less 
completely arrested, and then the tree yields. There are 
numerous instances of remarkable vitality in trees, by which 
they have been able to live, after a fashion, for many years, 
after they have been girdled. One of the most recent records 
of this kind attributes to a common Pine a lease of life for fif- 
teen years after complete ringing. The account as given in 
the Canadian Record of Science for October, 1888, is very 
remarkable, and presents some features which cannot be 
readily understood. Examples of the survival of Orange and 
Olive trees, after serious injuries of this kind, are not rare. 


*The best figure of Magnolia Lenné will be found in the Revue Horticole, 1866. 
t. 33- 
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Freezing, followed by rapid thawing, may be numbered 
among the most troublesome of the mechanical injuries to 
plants. It is well known that many species of plants in our cli- 
mate are capable of being frozen and rapidly thawed many 
times in a single season without suffering any apparent injury, 
whereas there are tender species of exotics which are irrepara- 
bly injured by being subjected to a temperature near, but not 
below, freezing. The difference between sudden and slow 
thawing of a frozen part can be seen by a simple experiment 
upon living plant-hairs placed for examination under a micro- 
scope. If the work is done with sufficient care, the protoplasm 
in the plant-cells can be completely frozen, and a separation of 
the watery parts of the living matter from its more solid con- 
stituents can be produced. This can be followed by a thawing 
so slow, and a repair so perfect, that the protoplasm will again 
assume its former character, and, when the proper tempera- 
ture is reached, the motion which belongs to it normally is 
seen to begin again. Now, in certain instances, the freezing 
injures the cell-walls and the delicate protoplasmic lining, 
whereas in others the walls are not apparently harmed in any 
way. In the case of woody plants there is reason to believe 
that the water in some of the parts beneath is not frozen even 
when subjected to an extremely low temperature, but the sub- 
ject has not yet been thoonualy examined under conditions of 
careful experiment. In such an unusual season as our present 
winter has been at the North, it is evident that harm results 
from the freezing which is sure to follow the partial starting of 
buds in mid-winter. Such injuries come under the general 
head of what is known as winter-killing, but there are others 
which are more obscure and are not easily explained in the 
same way. A few of them, for instance the killing of ever- 
greens in some winters, and their complete immunity in 
others, can be understood upon the view that the process of 
evaporation of water from the leaves goes on even in cold 
days in winter, when from the cold ground little or no water 
can be supplied to the rgots to take its place. But there are 
still some instances of the sort which cannot be yet understood. 

The nature of the injury produced by lightning has been 
studied in the case of a few species of trees. Usually part of 
the stem is torn in such a way as to indicate that some of the 
water lodged in the woody tissues had been suddenly con- 
verted into steam, and by the expansion has shattered them. 
It does not appear that any tree is exempt from lightning. 


MALADIES OF NUTRITION.—These belong rather to under- 
feeding than to over-feeding, although there are marked in- 
stances of the latter. Generally the lack of some mineral matter 
essential to a fertile soil is shown by a general dwarfing and 
unsatisfactory growth. The problem is not exceeded in com- 
plexity by any which falls under the observation of cultivators. 
Even the distance of a few rods on the banks of some rivers 
makes a difference in the bouquet of wine from grapes in ad- 
jacent vineyards. In some of these cases chemical analysis 
fails to detect differences in the character of the soil sufficient to 
account for these differences in the character of the grapes from 
precisely the same variety. Nor can it be a matter of expos- 
ure to the rays of the sun, nor any other one factor yet sug- 
gested. This is, however, an extreme case. In our own 
country there is known to be a difference in the character of 
the tobacco grown on a virgin soil and on an exhausted one 
which has been artificially restored to its former fertility. 
Larger and stronger plants can be raised on the fertilized soil, 
but the wished-for delicacy of leaf and flavor cannot, as a rule, 
be again obtained. 

That the subject presents peculiar difficulties is illustrated 
by the disease known as peach-yellows. According to some 
assiduous investigators, this complex affection is due in part, 
at least, to an insufficiency of potash salts in the soil, which 
causes an undue accumulation of starch in certain parts and 
an irregular distribution in others. But there are other com- 
petent students of the subject who regard the malady as 
attributable to the agency of micro-organisms. From the 
principal facts bearing on this group of allied subjects, which 
is of paramount importance to every cultivator of plants, 
the reader is referred, with confidence, to works by Johnson* 
and by Storer,t in which the topic is treated with fullness and 
clearness. 

It is to the experiment stations in this country and abroad 
that we must look for the solution of the many difficult and 
important questions of a similar nature remaining unsettled 
in the departments of Physiological Botany and Vegetable 
Pathology. Under the liberal governmental grants made for 
the purpose of supporting research in this field, stations have 
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been established which are doing excellent work. In many 
states there are similar stations established and supported by 
state aid. It seems to be desirable to secure complete con- 
cert of action between these useful establishments. In this 
way alone the field of research may be in some satisfactory 
manner divided up,.so that more strength can be given to in- 
vestigations in regard to certain problems. Doubtless this 
co-operation will be in some way or in some measure secured 
as the work of the stations advances. 

Futher, it is evident that the public must not be impatient 
with investigations which seem, at the surface and at the out- 
set, tobe far from practical in their bearings. Many of the 

urely scientific questions which are waiting solution can be 

t attacked in the experiment stations where Horticulture 
and Forestry are made prominent features. The history of 
science has shown over and over again that the results of 
pure, scientific research are, sooner or later, likely to be turned 
to the highest practical account. 

In the foregoing series of communications the writer has 
endeavored to point out the leading general principles which 
are believed to be established in regard to the life and work 
of plants. But even under the limitation of confining the 
treatment of the subject to those principles which have spec- 
ial bearings upon Horticulture and Forestry, he has been 
obliged to indicate at times the fact that certain portions of 
the subject have not as yet been sufficiently explored by in- 
vestigators. In the examination of such subjects investigators 
can frequently be much aided by observations made by prac- 
tical men. The establishment of a journal like GARDEN AND 
Forest affords still another excellent opportunity for both 
these classes of observers to exchange views and thus ad- 
vance general as well as special knowledge. 

The series of papers now brought to a close has had for its 
aim the presentation of the more important principles which 
are now embodied in the leading text-books on the subject, 
bringing these matters, as far as possible, into language 
readily understood by the reader. It is to such authoritative 
works as the text-books referred to at the end of previous pa- 
pers and of this, that the reader must turn for further study and 
<a further guidance in the examination of the phenomena of 
plants. 


Cambridge, Mass. George Lincoln Goodale. 


Periodical Literature. 


The April number of the Kew Bulletin of Miscellaneous In- 
formation is devoted to a list of new garden-plants described 
and published during the year 1888 in various English and for- 
eign periodicals, such as the Botanical Magazine, the Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle, GARDEN AND Forest, Revue Horticole, 
Reichenbachia, several German publications and two or three 
nursery-garden catalogues. 

It will Te found an indispensable aid to all persons who wish 
to keep themselves informed of recent additions to garden 
plants, or whose business it is to deal in or to write of such 
plants. Hybrids of garden origin and garden varieties are 


. necessarily omitted from this list, which they would swell to 


inordinate proportions. Of the 674 entries (including varieties) 
sixty are credited to this journal. This publication shows 
clearly the present tendency of horticultural fashions. Of the 
674 entries 176 are of Orchids, with forty-five Cypripediums, 
while only oe trees, exclusive of Palms, are men- 
tioned, nearly all unimportant garden varieties of com- 
mon species. The number of Bromeliacee is large compara- 
tively, while Ferns, a few years ago the most popular garden 
plants in ap oe hardly find a place. By far the largest part 
of the new shrubs figured are found in the columns of GARDEN 
AND FOREST. 


When the first of this year’s crop of Maple sugar reached 
the market, a correspondent of the American Cultivator, 
writing from Wilmington, Vermont, one of the great sugar- 

roducing towns of that state, gave the following interesting 
information with regard to the improved methods of this 
industry : 

“ There has been as great improvement at the tree-tapping 
and catching the sap as in any department in the work. Sixty 
years ago my father used for tapping, a common three-quarter 
inch auger (not very common either at the present time, for it 
was made by a blacksmith of all work). This was bored into 
the tree about four inches, then a spout made of sumac, any- 
where from eight to twenty inches long, soas to accommodate 
the trough, that might have to be placed at the latter distance 
from the tree on account of its spreading roots, or an immov- 
able rock, was driven in, the basswood trough placed underneath 
was blocked up with stones, and the tree was tapped. The 
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distance between the spout and the trough was often of neces- 
sity so great that much sap was lost by the wind, but if leaves 
were a compensation, enough of these were found in the 
trough to give color to the sugar. At the close of the season 
the- troughs were turned over at the root of the tree, where 
they remained till wanted the next spring. This size and depth 
of hole was a great improvement upon the practice of a pre- 
vious generation. Then it was common to ‘box’ the tree— 
that is, to make a reservoir for the sap by chopping into the 
tree from which the sap was drawn into the trough. Trees 
could not stand such ‘ heroic treatment’ many years. 

‘‘Our sugar makers now use a half-inch bit, or less, some 
preferring one three-eighths of an inch in diameter, and say 
the latter size will afford as much sap as a larger size. The 
flow of sap is not confined in upward parallel veins. It has a 
lateral flow as well when given the opportunity. This being 
the case, the larger bit will hardly draw more sap than the 
smaller, while it will do more injury to the tree. That the 
sap will flow laterally has been demonstrated by putting in 
a second spout, ninety degrees from the first, and even at 
this distance the flow from the first was perceptibly dimin- 
ished. When another was put in on the opposite side from the 
last, the flow from the first was still further reduced.” 


Correspondence. 
A Public Loss. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 

Sir.—During the preparations for the recent centennial cele- 
bration in this city gratifying proofs were given of the fact that 
the people of New York feel it incumbent upon them to pro- 
tect the trees and shrubs on public and private grounds from 
threatened injury. The trees which rose through the public 
stands were railed off so that their branches might not be 
broken, and where stands stood over shrubs, as around the 
Reservoir and on the south-west corner of Fifth Avenue at 
Washington Square, they, too, were carefully shielded; and 
now that the boarding is everywhere removed, singularly few 
signs of damage appear. A large tree was indeed pulled down 
in securing the triumphal arch at the lower end of Fifth 
Avenue ; but it fell because, being rotted through, it could not 
stand a strain which was applied with no ill effects to its com- 
panions; if it was not already dead, it could not have long 
survived. 

One exception to the general rule, however, was observed 
on Fifth Avenue, where within the owner’s fence had. stood, 
time out of mind, a large English Hawthorn-tree, perfectly 
healthy, luxuriantly developed, and if not y beeog in 
form, owing to the close neighborhood of the house, only the 
more picturesque on that account, leaning out over the railing 
as though with an almost conscious impulse to get as far from 
the bricks and mortar as possible. Many citizens now in mid- 
dle life recall this tree as one of the great joys of their child- 
hood, and even in adult years have watched for the unfolding 
of its fragrant wealth of blossoms as for the first sure sign 
that summer had arrived. It was one of the finest Hawthorns 
in New York or in its vicinity, and certainly the prettiest object 
in the whole length of Fifth Avenue. Yet it was cut down 
in order, apparently, that the one window it obscured, in a house 
where both front and side windows commanded a view of the 
processions, might be freed from the screen of budding foliage. 
It is not too much to say that a wail of horror went up from 
the inhabitants of this quarter of the town when they missed 
the well-known Hawthorn. No one will question the legal 
right of property owners to cut trees on their own grounds, 
but certainly the owners of this particular tree did not realize 
the amount of pleasure it had given to hundreds of people, 
and was capable of giving to hundreds more, or ~ would 
not have Geutroyed- ‘it.for what seems to have been an 
ephemeral purpose. Wealthy New Yorkers, escaping to the 
country early in spring, seldom realize, perhaps, what a treas- 
ure to the city-bound classes is every piece of natural beauty 
that New York possesses ; and few examples of this kind re- 
main anywhere in our streets which are as precious as was 


this ene Hawthorn-tree. 
Twelfth St., N. Y. Waverly. 


The Home of the Bean. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 

Sir.—The valuable article in GARDEN AND Forest of April 
3d, as to the American origin of the Garden Bean has led 
some observations of Roger Williams bearing on this inter- 
esting question. 

In his ‘‘ Key into the eg of America,” which Zachariah 
Allen, late President of the Rhode Island Historical Society, 
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had copied for the Society = years ago. from the original 
in the Bodleian Library, at Oxford, Mr. Williams discourses 
not only on the language of the Indians, but also on their birds 
and on the vegetable products of the soil, as well as on their 
religion and traditions. : 

In his introduction to the work, he says: ‘It is famous that 
the Sow-west (Sou-an-iu) is the great subject of their discourse. 
From thence their traditions. There they say (at the South- 
west) is the Court of their Great God Kau-tan-tou-wit; at the 
Southwest are their Forefathers’ soules ; to the Southwest they 
go themselves when they dye; from the Southwest came their 
Corne and Beanes out of their Great God Kau-tan-tou-wit's 
field ; and indeed the further Northward and Westward from 
us their Corne will not grow, but to the Southward better and 
better.” * 

Subsequently, when discoursing on the Birds or “ Fowle,” 
Mr. Williams comes to the ‘Crow, Crowes,” he observes that 
“ These birds, although they doe the Corne also some hurt, yet 
scarce will one native amongst a hundred kil them, because 
they have a tradition that the Crow brought them at first an 
Indian Graine of Corne in one eare, and an Indian or French 
Beane in another, from the Great God Kau-tan-tou-wit’s field in 
the South west, from whence, they hold, came all their Corne 
and Beanes.”+ 

The pre-historic traditions of the Narragansetts thus concur 
with, and, as far as they have authority, confirm, the conclu- 
sions of Professor Wittmach and others from the discovery of 
pre-historic Beans in pre-historic graves of Arizona and Peru. 

Providence, R. I. William D. Ely. 


Pearl River Nurseries. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 

Sir.—F ew people of the thousands who daily cross the Hacken- 
sack as it winds sluggishly through the salt marshes near 
its mouth have any idea of the beauty of the valleys down 
which this river and its affluents flow from the highlands in 
which they take their rise. A few miles north of the line which 
divides Rockland County, New York, from Bergen County, 
New Jersey, on a long ridge which separates the Valley of the 
Hackensack from the Valley of the Pascack, or rather of a 
rivulet which joins the Pascack a short distance below, are 
located the Pearl River Nurseries. From the crest of Pearl 
River Ridge the view across the broad valley to the east is 
bounded by the Palisades, while to the west stretches a pros- 
pect equally attractive across a country of glittering streams 
and fertile farms and frequent woodlands, with the distant 
Ramapo Mountains against the sky. It is a most attractive 
location, where Mr. John Thorpe established himself rather 
more than a year ago, but the nurseries belong rather to the 
future than the present. Just now the active work of the place 
is directed mainly to growing flowers for the market while the 
preparations are in progress for the production of plants which 
will in time be the principal business of the establishment. 

No man in the trade is more widely known or more gener- 
ally respected for his skill and for his unselfish devotion to the 
cause of horticulture than Mr. Thorpe. He was the founder 
of the Society of American Florists, its first president, and con- 
tinues to hold a most influential position in its councils. He 
has been a most successful hybridizer, having originated many 
admirable Gladioli, some jj the most popular Geraniums 
in cultivation and such standard Carnations as Black Knight, 
May Queen, Portia, Petunia, Rosalind, Charles Henderson and 
E. G. Hill. He was conspicuous among those who helped to 
bring the Chrysanthemum into the public favor it now enjoys 
in this country, and he originated such notable varieties as 
Jennie. Y. Murkland, Wm. Elliott, Sam Henshaw, Mrs. J. H. 
Spaulding, Thorpe Jr., Mrs. Charles Pratt, Mrs. R. Brett and 
many more besides the famous Mrs. Carnegie. I found Mr. 
Thorpe making large preparations for the summer flower trade 
in New York. He says that, in spite of the great summer exodus 
to the country, there remains an imniense flower-buying pop- 
ulation in your city. These are not the wealthy society people, 
and they do not buy flowers because it is the fashion. They 
are men and women in comfortable circumstances who 
buy flowers because they love and enjoy them. They 
spend about the same amount of money for them in one 
season as in another, and in the summer they buy a great 
many more because flowers are cheaper. F cenit the 
great wholesale and commission flower-dealers closed their 
places in summer, but now the shops are kept open the year 
round. Mr. Thorpe added that summer buyers liked variety, 
and that he raised many kinds of flowers in abundance now 
which were scarcely known to the trade a few years ago. 


*R. I. Hist. Coll., i., p. 21. 
+R. L. Hist. Coll.; i, pp. 85-6. 
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Among such flowers he named Coreopsis lanceolata, Gaillardias 
and the smaller Sunflowers like Helianthus orgyalis and H. cu- 
cumeritfolius. 

To meet this summer demand Mr. Thorpe has planted 2,500 
running feet of Sweet Peas, 60,000 Asters, besides Mignonette, 
Dahlias, double and single, Corn-flower, Hydrangeas, Lilies, 
Calendulas, Stocks and many other kinds in similar abundance. 
He will have 20,000 Chrysanthemums for early winter, includ- 
ing 500 ecg of Mrs. Carnegie. I was curious enough to in- 
quire which varieties of Chrysanthemums he considered the 
best for cut flowers, and he replied that his list was cay 
tively brief. A Chrysanthemum to be profitable in this direc- 
tion must, in the first place, be of a clear and desirable color, 
then it must be a good shipper—that is, it must be able to endure 
the rough handling of expressmen without becoming bruised 
and disheveled ; and lastly, it must wear well—that is, hold its 
form and color well after it reaches the wearer. His list of 
the varieties, combining in the highest degree these good 

ualities, would be something like this: For yellow flowers— 

olden Desgranges, first early ; Gloriosum, earlf; President 
Hyde, medium, and Grandiflorum (a splendid shipper), late. 
For white flowers—Desgranges, Robert Bottomly, Blanche 
Pe and Puritan, named in order of earliness. Lilac or pink— 
La Triomphante, M. Boyer and Troubadour, and to these Mrs. 
Fottler would probably be added another year, since it is a most 
ears flower. Crimson—Thibaut and Keleleer and Cul- 

ingfordii. _Bronze—Compte de Germiny, Val d’Andorre and 

G. F. Moseman. 

Of the flowers now going to market I was especially struck 
with the Gladioli, which were really better than they can be 
grown in the open air. The varieties which Mr. Thorpe uses 
most freely for forcing are Shakespeare, Romulus, John_ Bull, 
Eugene Scribe and Brenchleyensis. The La France Roses 
were remarkably good, but what particularly struck me was a 
row of Niphetos Roses extending along the entire length of one 
side of a house some 125 feet long. These were grafted on 
seventeen strong plants of Marechal Neil four years ago, and 
they showed remarkable vigor. From these seventeen plants 
16,000 Roses had been cut since October. They were bearing 
abundantly still, and Mr. Thorpe assures me that they are 
never without flowers. I noticed a distinct blush shading in 
the buds that is unusual in Niphetos, and thicker petals with 
a firmer texture than belongs naturally to these flowers, and 
readily agreed with the suggestion of Mr. Thorpe, that these 
variations can beattributed to the influence of the stock, which 
is much more vigorous than the Niphetos, which is naturally 
a weak grower. 

A house full of Peach trees was an interesting sight, although 
from the Early Alexander trees—more than half the entire 
number—the fruit had already been gathered. The trees of 
Hale’s Early still bore many Peaches. The ripe ones are sent 
to market every =a and have brought during the season from 
eight to twelve dollars a dozen. The trees are only two years 
old from the bud, and they are planted in boxes a toot wide, a 
foot deep and four feet and a half long. Four trees are in each 
box, and a man at each end can easily carry them out to a 
stone-boat, so that a horse can draw them to their out-door 
quarters. These boxes are now arranged across the middle 
space of the house, and are but little more than a foot apart, so 
that about 200 trees can stand in a house too feet long. When 
first brought in they might stand much closer, if necessary; but 
early in the winter the cool temperature of this house makes 
the space between the boxes available for growing Narcissus, 
and after the bulbs have flowered the space is again used to 
force Astilbe for Easter. During the summer the house will be 
used for growing Chrysanthemums. The Peach-trees show 
wonderful vigor, which Mr. Thorpe largely attributes to bone- 
dust and hard-wood ashes in the soil and waterings with liquid 
manure. 

But amid all this diversity of occupation and the preparation 
for forcing vegetables as well as fruits and flowers, Mr. Thorpe 
has not neglected his experiments in cross-fertilization, and be 
now has some 800 seedling Chrysanthemums from special 
crosses—that is, from seed in which the parent plants have 
been selected for some special excellence. Ninety-nine out of 
every hundred will probably prove of no commercial value, 
but Mr. Thorpe’s experience is that good varieties do not come 
by chance. His greatest successes have been those which 
came from a long and careful series of trials to ascertain the 
qualities likely to be transmitted by agiven strain ora particular 
cross. Here is a field in which knowledge is gained only by 
years of patient application. The men who persevere in unre- 
quited studies of this kind merit the gratitude of every one 


interested in horticultural progress. 
Pearl River, N. Y. _— S. 
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Notes. 


Tea Roses of the best varieties, of fair quality and with the 
fashionable long stems, were selling in the streets of Boston 
last week, ten for twenty-five cents. 


The trade journals note a marked decline in the demand for 
cut Tulips. For two or three seasons back Tulips of every 
kind had been extremely popular, especially for table decora- 
tion, but for some unexplained reason they have not been fa- 
vorites this year. 


A most instructive picture of the two large specimens of the 
California Fan Palms ( Washingtonia filifera) at Los Angeles has 
recently been published in the Scientific American. These 
two trees, which stand near an ancient well, are believed to 
be the largest in existence and to have been planted by the 
founders of the early Spanish Missions in California, who may 
have brought them from the desert farther south, where this 
species is only known to grow naturally. The two trees which 
stand close together, one on each side of the well, mingling their 
leaves far above it, are about ninety-five feet high and their 
trunks are seven feet in diameter. They are believed to bea 
hundred years old. 


The Revue Horticole recently noted the first success that has 
been achieved in the artificial crossing of two allied species of 
conifers. Monsieur Vilmorin, in the year 1867, fertilized a 
female flower of Abies Pinsapo with the pollen of A. Cepha- 
lonica, and procured one cone with a single fertile seed. 
This produced a plant which last year fruited for the first 
time. The hybrid tree, which is now twenty-one years old, is 
remarkable for its fine development, and inappearance stands 
midway between its parents, most closely resembling A. Ceph- 
alonica, however, both in length of its leaves and in their silvery 
color. In color and form the cones also are more like those 
of the male parent. 


The illustrations of floral devices which were recently pub- 
lished in the American Florist and noticed in these columns, 
are commented upon in a late number of the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle (London). ‘‘Some of the designs,” it is written, 
“are exceedingly pretty and appropriate, but what shall we say 
of a table-cloth entirely covered with Pansy flowers of a huge 
bell similarly caver. or a floral butterfly? For the dead 
journalist a desk and inkstand, all made of flowers, are pre- 
pared as a funeral ornament. Chacun a son gout, but not. too 
much of it.”. The French proverb is a wise one in the 
majority of cases, but to use it here is to use it unworthily. 
“To every one his own wish,” would be a better phrase. 


A pretty picture in a recent number of 7he Garden showed 
“A Growth of Hellebores in Winter” in one of those places 
where most people think “ nothing will grow”—a shady gar- 
den corner beside a fence. ‘The soil is the poorest possible 
—a dry sand and under the shade of Fir-trees. A bank was 
thrown up to conceal a road, and the Hellebores, then young 
seedlings, ... . were planted in groups. On other parts of the 
same bank were varieties of minor Periwinkie, Solomon’s Seal 
and common hardy Ferns, all doing well.” Jris fetida was 
also used and Irish Ivy to cover the fence ; and from the wit- 
ness of the picture we can well believe that throughout the 

t winter this unpromising spot has been “ the best clothed 
it of the garden.” 


The hybrid Violets of the particular strain for which Mr. Rob- 
inson suggested in 7he Garden the name of Tufted Pansies, 
are among the most interesting flowers now in bloom. They 
are from the common Pansy crossed with an alpine Violet. 
They have a more tufted habit and grow rather more closely 
than the Pansy, endure the winter quite as well, flower very 
freely for a long time, and are delightfully fragrant. There are 
several named varieties, but in the garden of Mr. John N. 
Gerard, at Elizabeth, New Jersey, a bed of unselected seed- 
lings now in bloom captivates every visitor. As Mr. Gerard 
says: ‘‘Some of the highly-bred Pansies have been improved 
a little too much; they once smiled, but now they grin,” and 
these more modest hybrids, with their delicate self colors, 
make a pleasing change. 


In the garden of Professor Charles N. Shepard, Charleston, 
South Carolina, is a Rose remarkable for its size and vigor. 
The original stock, a Banksian Rose, was planted more than 
fifty years ago, but—at heights varying from ten to fifteen 
feet—grafts of Maréchal Neil, Marie Van Houtte, Devoniensis, 
Cloth of Gold, Madame Eugenie Verdier and other choice 
varieties have been inserted, and these have made wonderful 
growth. The trunk at the base is nearly a foot and a half in 
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diameter and the branches cover two trellises, each some 
forty feet long and twelve feet wide, besides rioting over a 
piazza sixty-five feet long and forty-five feet high, while the 
topmost shoots are aspiring to cover the roof. From a pho- 
tograph, kindly sent us .by Professor Shepard, it can be seen 
that this great vine was thickly covered from bottom to top 
with finely-developed flowers. 


Papyrus, universally used for writing upon in the ancient 
world, was manufactured out of the stalks of the plants of this 
name (Cyperus). The largest portion of the stalk was chosen 
and was split down one side; the soft centre was removed, and 
the sheath, about eight inches in breadth, was pressed, pol- 
ished and rubbed with oil of Cedar to preserve it from decay. 
Two sheets were then gummed one upon the other in such a 
way that the fibres of one ran at-right angles to those of the 
second, in order that sufficient consistency might be obtained; 
and then these doubled sheets were attached to one another to 
form rolls of any desired length. Papyrus was so generally 
used even in the later Roman period that Cassiodorus, says a 
recent writer in the Revue Horticole, wrote an epistle congratu- 
lating the whole human race upon the fact that the import 
duty laid upon it by Theodoric had been decreased. In the 
time of Xerxes an immense number of Papyrus cables were 
manufactured in Egypt for use in his fleets and in his bridge- 
building enterprises. 


It is pleasant to know that the money bequeathed a few years 
ago by a gentleman of Chicago for the purpose of erecting a 
gateway to the yard of Harvard College, will procure a beauti- 
ful piece of work, which will greatly enhance the dignity of the 
group of buildings behind it, harmonizing with the solid sim- 
plicity of the older halls, yet ornate enough to be in keeping 
with so fine a modern example as Sever Hall. The design of 
the architects, Messrs. McKim, Mead and White, as published 
in the American Architect and Building News, shows a large 
wrought-iron gate, with simple uprights and a delicate tracerid 
top, supported by two square, massive piers. These have sunk 
panels on their faces, enframed in simple borders, and bearing 
the arms of the college and appropriate inscriptions, and are 
crowned by a well-profiled cornice and a low coping finished 
with a ball. From these piers extends on either hand a stretch 
of wall lower than the gate, in which is a round-arched door- 
way, and, between this doorway and the gate, a fountain in one 
case, and in the other an oval-grated window for the use of the 
custodian when the yard is closed. These walls end in low 
piers, and the whole construction is recessed behind short, 
advancing arms of wall, finished with similar piers, from which, 
to right and left, extends a graceful wrought-iron railing. The 
design, if it is necessary to give it a name, may be called 
“‘Queen Anne,” and is thereforein keeping with the oldest build- 
ings in the yard, while handled with greater delicacy and 
refinement than one usually finds when the same name is sug- 
gested by a modern piece of work. 


A correspondent of the Gardeners’ Chronicle (London) speaks 
as follows of the botanical gardens at Maritzburg, Natal: ‘“* The 
Maritzburg Botanic Gardens were first enclosed and planted in 
1874, and are 100 acres in extent, situate in the Zwartkop Val- 
ley, two miles from town. The site is very diversified, con- 
sisting of a gently sloping piece of ground in extent about 
thirty acres, which is watered by two perennial mountain 
streams, the remainder consisting of a steep hill-side rising to 
a height of some 300 feet above the rest of the garden, the 
sides of which are being planted with Pinus insignis, Acacias, 
etc. The local temperature is frequently over 80° in the shade 
during summer, and sinks to 3° and 4° of frost in the winter. 
. . . The lower part of the garden is about 2,300 feet above the 
sea, and is planted with a selection of trees and shrubs which, 
considering their age—none over seventeen years—it would 
be difficult to match elsewhere for vigor and size. Taking the 
girth of a few of the largest at five feet from the ground we find 
Casuarina tenuissima to be § feet 3 inches; Acacia dealbata, 7 
feet; A. melanoxylon, 4 feet; Cupressus macrocarpa, 5 feet; 
Pinus Canariensis, 4 feet; P. Pinaster, 4 feet; P. insignis, 5 feet 
6 inches; Grevillea robusta, 3 feet 9 inches; Cupressus Law- 
soniana, 3 feet; Eucalyptus globulus, 5 feet 6 inches, all in fine 
health. There is a fair collection of flowering shrubs. . . . Of 
glass-houses there is scarcely a vestige. The garden of the 
capital of Natal contains but one iron conservatory, eighteen 
feet by nine feet, in a wretched state of repair, and not a glass 
frame of any kind! It may be added that the Government 
grant is only £350, and the public subscription list for last year 
only £28. Few plants are sold, but a considerable number of 
young trees are granted free to the railway and other Govern- 
ment institutions.” 





